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ADDRESS. 


Fellow  Citizens  : 

An  interesting  occasion  brings  ns  together.  We  are 
assembled  to  witness  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of 
buildings  intended  for  the  occupation  of  the  white 
female  inmates  of  the  House  of  Refuge. 


Nearly  half  a  century  has  passed  since  this  noble 
charity  was  incorporated.1  Then  it  was  by  some  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  experiment ;  a  few  doubted  its  utility. 
Then  there  was  but  one2  kindred  institution  in  the 
United  States.  Now  no  one  questions  the  advantages 
conferred  on  society  by  these  schools  of  reformation ; 
now7  few  of  the  leading  States  of  the  Union  are  without 
them,  and  some  possess  more  than  one. 

But  they  are  not  confined  to  America.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany, 
and  France,  Avhere  they  are  highly  appreciated  and  fos¬ 
tered.  The  most  celebrated  is  that  at  Mettray,  near 
Tours.  To  its  success,  that  distinguished  philanthro¬ 
pist,  M.  I)e  Metz,  has  consecrated  his  life,  his  talents, 
'and  his  fortune.  Long  may  he  be  spared  to  win  back 
the  prodigal,  and  when  at  last  he  shall  be  called  home, 
his  memory  will  be  blest  by  thousands  whom  he  has 
rescued,  and  restored  to  society,  and  taught  to  tread  in 
the  paths  of  honor  and  integrity. 


1  March  3,  1820. 


2  New  York. 
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On  the  twenty-first  of  July,  1827,  the  corner-stone 
of  the  first  buildings  situate  on  Coates  street,  between 
Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  streets,  was  laid,  and  an  elo¬ 
quent  address  delivered  by  the  lamented  Joseph  R.  In- 
gersoll.  On  the  twenty -ninth  of  November,  1828,  the 
Hon.  John  Sergeant  delivered  an  impressive  discourse 
on  the  dedication  of  the  buildings,  and  pointed  out  the 
advantages  that  would  be  conferred  on  the  community 
by  the  House  of  Refuge. 

Let  it  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  a  prison , 
but  a  school not  the  abode  of  the  criminal,  but  the  home 
of  the  wayward,  neglected  or  friendless  child  ;  that  pun¬ 
ishment  is  not  named  in  the  law,  and  never  formed  any 
part  of  the  plan  adopted  for  its  government.  It  is  true 
that  a  mild,  but  firm  discipline  is  observed  to  enforce 
obedience  and  preserve  order.  But  the  desire  of  the 
managers  is,  and  always  has  been,  that  kindness  and 
not  fear  should  be  the  ruling  power.  In  a  very  few 
years,  the  House  being  duly  appreciated,  was  filled,  and 
it  became  necessary  that  more  ample  accommodations 
should  be  provided  for  white  children,  and  that  provi¬ 
sion  should  be  made  for  colored.  Efforts  were  accordingly 
made,  and  as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  were  obtained, 
an  eligible  lot  was  purchased,  sufficiently  large  for  the 
buildings  of  both  departments. 

On  the  first  of  July,  1848,  the  corner-stone  of  the 
buildings  designed  for  colored  children  was  laid,  and  an 
address  delivered  by  a  member  of  the  board.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1849,  these  buildings  were  ready  for 
the  reception  of  inmates,  and  on  the  last  day  of  that 
year  the  Hon.  William  I).  Kelley  delivered  an  address 
in  his  usual  felicitous  manner. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  number  of  inmates  of  the 
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white  department  admonished  the  managers  of  the 
urgent  necessity  of  making  further  provision  for  them. 
The  bequest  of  the  late  beneficent  Frederick  Kohne 
having  been  received,  and  further  aid  obtained  from 
the  State  and  the  City,  and  from  the  sale  of  the 
old  site  and  buildings,  no  time  was  lost  in  procuring 
plans  and  estimates,  and  John  McArthur,  Jr.,  was  se¬ 
lected  as  the  architect,  and  a  contract  entered  into  Avith 
Kilgore  and  Rudders  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed 
buildings,  the  corner-stone  of  which,  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  Avas  laid  on  the  15th  of  June,  1852.  On 
the  1st  of  June,  1854,  an  able  and  impressive  address, 
prepared  by  his  Excellency  William  Bigler,  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  Avas  pronounced  by  his  friends,  A.  Black 
and  F.  W.  Hughes,  Esquires,  as  he  was  too  much  indis¬ 
posed  to  be  present. 

A  copy  of  this  excellent  discourse  A\Tas  at  the  request 
of  the  managers  furnished  by  the  Governor,  printed  by 
them  and  Avidely  circulated. 

From  the  first  of  December,  1828,  until  the  present 
time,  upAvards  of  ten  thousand,  five  hundred  young  per¬ 
sons  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  this  school.  Here 
they  Avere  nurtured,  instructed,  and  cherished,  and  pre¬ 
pared,  as  far  as  the  skill  and  zeal  of  those  intrusted 
with  their  guardianship  could  accomplish  this  noble  ob¬ 
ject,  to  go  forth  into  the  Avorld,  and  gain  by  their  dili¬ 
gence  an  honorable  livelihood,  and  by  their  integrity, 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

We  do  not  assert,  Ave  dare  not  hope,  that  all  of  this  large 
number  have  become  virtuous  members  of  society,  but  if 
our  space  permitted,  Ave  could  adduce  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  instances  in  which  our  wards  have  main¬ 
tained  an  excellent  reputation,  and  large  numbers  of 
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them  quietly  and  unobtrusively  pursuing  their  avoca¬ 
tions,  are  not  in  any  manner  to  he  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

“Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life, 

They  keep  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way.” 

Very  few  of  them  are  known  to  us  to  have  committed 
crime  or  been  in  our  jails,  thus  proving  the  great  and 
salutary  influence  of  the  Institution  upon  the  morals  of 
a  large  class  of  our  citizens.  If  such  benefits  have  been 
conferred  by  one  Institution,  can  the  advantages  derived 
from  all  be  fully  estimated  ? 

The  question  has  been  asked  : 

“  Owing  to  what  causes  are  Houses  of  Refuge  neces- 
sary  ? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  of  them.  Some 
of  the  most  prominent  may  be  suggested :  Parental 
neglect.  Parental  inability.  Parental  criminality.  The 
change  in  the  apprenticeship  system. 

To  parental  neglect,  inability,  or  criminality  may  be 
traced  a  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  children  deviate 
from  the  path  of  rectitude.  Where  the  parents  are  care¬ 
less  with  whom  their  children  associate;  where  they  are 
not  watchful  over  their  morals ;  where  they  do  not 
faithfully  attend  to  their  religious  education ;  where  they 
do  not  accompany  them  to  the  Holy  Sanctuary,  they  ne¬ 
glect  a  most  sacred  duty.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
child  has  for  a  long  time  been  walking  in  the  road  that 
leads  to  ruin,  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  check  him 
in  his  path. 

But  where  the  abode  of  the  child  is  the  scene  of  de¬ 
bauchery  and  vice,  where  drunkenness  and  riot  dwell, 
what  else  can  be  expected  than  that  he  will  soon  be 
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infected  by  the  example  set  before  him ;  where  in  his 
earliest  childhood  he  is  sent  forth  to  beg,  falsehood  soon 
becomes  familiar  to  him,  and  unless  arrested  in  his  ca¬ 
reer  he  becomes,  ere  he  reaches  manhood,  an  adept  in 
crime,  and  seems  proud  of  his  skill  in  perpetrating  it. 

Many  cases  of  youthful  depravity  arise  from  the  ina¬ 
bility  of  parents  to  manage  their  children.  From  a 
foolish  indulgence,  the  child  is  permitted  to  do  as  he 
pleases.  Unrestrained,  his  passions  get  the  mastery 
not  only  of  him,  but  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  con¬ 
trol  him. 

A  widowed  mother,  from  a  mother’s  feelings  is  desi¬ 
rous  of  keeping  her  children  together,  and  in  the  often 
vain  struggle,  some  of  them  are  sacrificed.  Necessity 
compels  her  to  be  absent  from  them  during  the  day,  and 
thus  left  to  themselves,  they  form  improper  acquaint¬ 
ances,  and  unsuspecting  girls  are  led  to  destruction. 

Living  in  morally  infected  neighborhoods  is  another 
fruitful  cause  of  youthful  depravity.  A  number  of 
families  congregated  in  the  same  building  renders  the 
proper  training  of  children  almost  impossible ;  but  where 
a  whole  family  are  the  occupants  of  the  same  room, 
worse  consequences  may  be  feared. 

The  abolition  of  the  apprenticeship  system  is  a  pro¬ 
minent  cause  of  incorrigibility  in  the  young.  Often 
without  any  proper  guardian  to  watch  over  him,  a  youth 
is  left  to  his  own  direction,  and  surrounded  by  tempta¬ 
tion  is  led  into  habits  of  dissipation. 

While  some  of  the  leading  causes  of  youthful  depra¬ 
vity  have  been  suggested,  there  are  others  which  are 
not  so  clear.  Cases  sometimes  occur  which  appear  to 
be  unaccountable,  unless  we  attribute  them  to  natural 
depravity. 
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Children  of  the  same  family,  brought  up  with  the 
same  tender  care,  and  watched  over  with  the  same  soli¬ 
citude,  are  entirely  different  in  their  characters.  While 
one  is  all  that  fond  parents  can  desire,  the  other  is  a 
constant  source  of  sorrow,  mortification  and  apprehen¬ 
sion. 

The  causes  of  the  evil  are  more  or  less  easily  discov¬ 
ered,  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  point  out  an  ade¬ 
quate  remedy.  How  many  parents  are  there  who  never 
attend  a  place  of  worship,  but  who  make  the  Lord’s 
Day  a  day  of  pleasure  ?  How  many  who  do  not  even 
send  their  children  to  Sunday-school  or  to  church  ? 
Some  there  are  who  do  not  allow  them  to  participate  in 
the  advantages  of  the  public  schools.  How  can  parents 
be  persuaded  to  train  up  their  children  in  the  way  they 
should  go  ;  how  can  they  be  persuaded  that  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  is  of  incalculable  benefit ;  that  truth  and  honesty 
are  among  the  noblest  of  virtues  ;  that  industry  and  eco¬ 
nomy  generally  lead  to  competency  ?  But  above  all, 
how  important  it  is  to  prepare  them  for  that  abode  where 
sin  and  sorrow  never  enter. 

May  not  the  system  of  public  instruction  be  improved, 
and  moral,  as  well  as  scholastic  culture  be  given  ?  Can 
any  system  of  education  be  considered  complete  where 
moral  science  does  not  form  part  of  it  ? 

But  the  most  practical  and  efficient  means,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  for  the  restoration  of  those  young  per¬ 
sons  who  have  left,  or  manifested  a  disposition  to  leave, 
the  path  of  honor  and  virtue,  are  schools  of  reform. 
In  these  institutions,  the  pupils  are  placed  under  a  mild, 
but  firm  discipline  ;  are  taught  to  be  obedient  and  indus¬ 
trious,  instruction  and  labor  suitable  to  their  years  and 
capacities  are  given,  healthful  exercise  afforded,  a  taste 
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for  study  and  reading  cultivated,  and  delightful  mental 
recreation  furnished  by  a  well  selected  library.  An 
abundant  diet  invigorates  the  body,  whilst  the  under¬ 
standing  is  strengthened  by  judicious  training.  But 
above  all,  constant  endeavors  are  made  to  quicken  the 
moral  sense,  to  cultivate  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart, 
and  in  short,  to  make  the  inmates  feel  that  the  House  of 
Refuge  is  indeed  a  home,  where,  shielded  from  the 
temptations  of  a  sinful  world,  and  watched  over  by  guard¬ 
ians  solicitous  for  their  welfare,  they  are  trained  for  lives 
of  virtue,  usefulness  and  respectability. 

Such  is  the  object  of  the  House  of  Refuge. 

Constantly  alive  to  every  thing  calculated  to  promote 
its  efficiency  and  extend  its  usefulness,  the  managers 
have  of  late  made  some  changes,  which  have  proved  to 
be  highly  beneficial.  The  male  pupils  are  now  occupied 
in  the  workshops  in  the  morning;  and  in  the  schools  in 
the  afternoon,  under  well  qualified  female  teachers,  ex¬ 
cept  the  highest  class,  which  is  under  the  care  of  an 
experienced  male  instructor.  The  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  has  the  supervision  of  all  the  schools.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  great  benefit  would  result  from  con¬ 
necting  a  naval  school  with  the  present  establishment. 
In  it  could  be  placed  those  of  the  inmates  who  desire  to 
become  seamen.  Here  they  could  be  thoroughly  trained 
in  the  science  of  navigation,  and  art  of  seamanship. 

It  is  mortifying  to  reflect  on  the  decayed  condition  of 
our  once  splendid  mercantile  marine.  If  we  be  credibly 
informed,  there  is  difficulty  in  manning  our  greatly  re¬ 
duced  number  of  vessels.  Our  national  marine  is  our 
natural  arm  of  defence  against  foreign  aggression,  and 
should  be  manned  by  intelligent,  gallant  and  patriotic 
seamen.  Where  can  such  men  in  the  future  be  sought 
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for  but  amongst  our  youth.  Where  can  such  youth  be 
more  suitably  trained  than  in  the  naval  schools,  under 
experienced  officers.  In  these  schools  both  theory  and 
practice  are  united.1 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  naval  school  of 
Massachusetts,  leaves  little  room  to  doubt  that  the  same 
result  would  attend  such  a  school  in  Philadelphia. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  White  Department  for 
boys,  caused  much  anxiety  to  the  managers,  and  admon¬ 
ished  them  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  providing, 
with  all  convenient  speed,  enlarged  accommodations  for 
this  portion  of  the  family. 

The  City  of  Philadelphia  owned  a  lot  on  the  West 
side  of  Twenty-second  street,  between  Girard  Avenue 
and  Poplar  street,  and  adjoining  a  lot  of  the  House  of 
Refuge.  Both  these  lots,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board, 
would  form  a  suitable  site  for  the  proposed  new  build¬ 
ings.  An  application  was  accordingly  made  to  the 
Councils  of  the  city  for  a  gift  of  their  lot.  The  appli¬ 
cation  was  promptly  and  liberally  responded  to,  the 
gift  was  made,  and  the  lot  convejmd  to  the  House  of 
Refuge.  An  application  was  then  made  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  the  state,  and  an  appropriation  made  to  aid 
the  institution ;  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  act,  a  delay 
ensued,  but  at  the  late  session,  the  Legislature  granted 
to  the  Refuge,  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  pay¬ 
able  in  two  annual  instalments. 

1  John  "Welsh,  Esquire,  one  of  the  Board,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  The  House  of  Refuge  dated  London,  June  29,  1870,  in  speaking  of  the 
Eeltham  School  says  :  “  They  have  upon  the  ground  a  construction  •which 
consists  of  the  upper  works  of  a  brig  with  sails  and  rigging  complete, 
and  about  one-third  of  the  number  are  brought  up  as  sailors  and  find 
ready  employment  in  the  merchant  marine.  The  pursuit  is  at  the  boy’s 
option.” 
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This  benefaction,  with  the  funds  belonging  to  the 
charity,  and  the  confident  hope  that  any  deficiency 
would  be  supplied  by  our  philanthropic  and  benevolent 
fellow  citizens,  warranted  the  Board  in  adopting  imme¬ 
diate  measures  for  carrying  out  the  generous  design  of 
the  patrons  of  the  house. 

It  was  determined  by  the  managers,  that  the  new 
buildings  should  be  appropriated  for  white  girls.  A 
building  committee  was  appointed,  and  a  plan  prepared 
by  Messrs.  John  McArthur,  Jr.,  and  Company  approved. 
Messrs.  Yarnall  and  Cooper  were  appointed  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  and  to  aid  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  making  contracts  for  the  necessary  materials 
and  workmanship.  All  these  contracts  have  been  made 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  corporation. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  secure  the  best  methods 
for  lighting,  ventilating  and  warming  the  establishment. 
The  plan  of  the  new  buildings  will  afford  a  far  better 
classification  of  the  inmates.  They  will  be  divided  into 
four  classes,  and  graded  according  to  their  moral  char¬ 
acter.  A  somewhat  different  arrangement  will  be  made 
in  the  present,  from  the  former  plan  with  regard  to  their 
sleeping  apartments.  The  larger  girls  will  have  sepa¬ 
rate  dormitories,  as  heretofore ;  the  smaller  ones  will 
occupy  a  large  chamber  under  the  immediate  super¬ 
vision  of  a  female  officer.  When  the  new  buildings 
shall  be  occupied  by  the  girls,  the  apartments  they  now 
use,  will  be  appropriated  to  a  portion  of  the  white  boys. 
Thus  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  of  making  a  more 
judicious  classification  of  them,  by  separating  them  into 
four  divisions,  according  to  their  moral  character. 
Being  in  smaller  bodies  they  will  be  under  the  more 
immediate  supervision  of  those  in  charge  of  them. 
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It  is  hoped  these  buildings  will  be  occupied  early  in 
the  autumn  of  1871. 

Before  closing  this  hasty  sketch,  allow  me  to  pay  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  memory  of  some  of  those  philanthropists  to 
whose  active  and  generous  benevolence,  and  judicious 
exertions,  the  House  of  Refuge  is  so  greatly  indebted. 
Among  those  most  conspicuous,  were  John  Sergeant, 
Roberts  Vaux,  Robert  Ralston,  Isaac  Collins,  Charles 
Bird,  Alexander  Henry,  John  S.  Henry,  Thomas  Earp, 
Thomas  Shewell,  Philip  Garrett,  Thomas  Rogers, 
Thomas  Zell,  Henry  Troth,  Thomas  Evans,  Alexander 
Symington,  John  W.  Claghorn,  Alexander  Fullerton, 
Thomas  P.  Cope,  Dr.  William  Shippen.  They  have 
ceased  from  their  labors;  their  works  live  after  them. 
They  have  truly  left  an  example  worthy  of  imitation. 

To  Frederick  Kohne  the  institution  is  indebted  for  a 
munificent  bequest  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
To  Henry  and  Alfred  Cope,  for  the  liberal  donation  of 
thirteen  thousand  dollars.  To  the  executors  of  William 
Mackenzie,  for  a  gift  of  upwards  of  four  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  To  John  Wright,  for  a  legacy  of  ten  thousand 
dollars. 

Thomas  P.  Cope,  fully  satisfied  that  kindness  was 
more  likely  to  bring  back  the  wayward  child  to  the 
path  of  duty,  than  severity,  with  his  usual  wise  fore¬ 
sight  and  liberality,  presented  the  Board  with  the  sum 
of  sixteen  hundred  dollars,  which  he  desired  should 
be  judiciously  invested,  and  the  interest  derived  from 
it,  appropriated  to  procuring  suitable  rewards  for  the 
most  deserving  inmates. 

His  wishes  have  been  strictly  carried  out,  and  the 
most  deserving  inmates  are  rewarded  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  and  on  Christmas  day.  A  generous  emulation 
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has  thus  been  fostered  among  the  pupils,  and  they 
eagerly  seek  to  obtain,  and  highly  prize  these  rewards 
of  merit  bestowed  upon  them. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  which  has  attended  this 
plan,  the  Board  have  increased  the  fund  from  which  the 
premiums  are  provided.  The  generous  may  still  further 
enlarge  it,  with  the  full  confidence  that  the  result  will 
be  advantageous. 

Fellow  citizens  we  will  detain  you  no  longer  than  to 
say,  that  such  an  institution  is  highly  deserving  your 
liberal  support. 

Each  one  of  you  is  benefited  by  it.  It  employs  the 
idle,  instructs  the  ignorant,  reforms  the  depraved,  re¬ 
lieves  the  wretched,  and  enlarges  the  sphere  of  virtuous 
society.  It  has  strong  claims  for  public  bounty  and 
private  beneficence.  The  State  and  the  City  have 
given  their  aid.  The  affluent  are  invited  to  contri¬ 
bute  from  their  abundance,  the  widow  to  cast  in  her 
mite,  all  to  assist  according  to  their  means.  Such 
charity  is  twice  blessed. 

“  It  blesscth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes.” 

May  the  beneficence  which  founded,  continue  to 
prosper  the  House  of  Refuge,  and  may  those  inter¬ 
ested  with  its  management  be  guided  by  wisdom  from 
on  high. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  NEW  BUILDINGS. 


The  House  of  Refuge,  for  white  girls,  now  in  the  course  of  erection 
on  the  west  side  of  Twenty-Second  Street,  and  between  Poplar  Street 
and  College  Avenue,  consists  of  a  main  building  and  two  wings,  con¬ 
nected  by  corridors  ten  feet  in  width.  It  will  be  three  stories  in 
height,  and  constructed  of  brick  above  the  basement,  which  is  of 
stone.  The  roofs  will  be  of  slate. 

The  buildings  front  on  Twenty-Second  Street,  of  a  width  of  forty- 
six  feet,  and  a  depth  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet.  At  a 
distance  of  fifty-two  feet  from  the  line  of  the  front,  two  wings  are 
being  erected,  and  at  right  angles  with  the  main  building,  of  the 
length  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet.  Thus  combined  they 
will  present  a  conspicuous  and  harmonious  appearance. 

The  front  is  constructed  of  pressed  brick,  with  an  ornamental 
portico  and  window  dressings  of  Franklin  stone.  This  portion  of 
the  building  has  a  breadth  of  forty-six  feet,  and  depth  of  fifty-two 
feet,  and  contains  managers  and  reception  rooms,  and  officers’  apart¬ 
ments.  The  north  wing,  thirty-five  by  eighty-six  feet,  is  designed  for 
the  large  girls,  and  contains  sixty  dormitories,  each  six  feet  by  eight 
feet  six  inches.  The  south  wing,  thirty-five  by  sixty-nine  feet,  will 
be  occupied  as  the  wards  for  the  small  girls.  The  basement  of  each 
of  these  wings  is  provided  with  baths,  wash-rooms,  &c.  The  portion 
of  the  main  building  west  of  the  wings  is  sixty-four  by  one  hundred 
and  eleven  feet;  this  contains  the  chapel  and  school-rooms  in  the 
upper  stories,  and  the  dining-room,  work-room,  store-room  and  kitchen 
in  the  lower  stories. 

Especial  care  has  been  taken  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  fire  and 
the  spread  of  a  conflagration,  iron  doors  being  walled  in  across  the 
corridors  in  each  story,  and  iron  stairs  introduced  throughout  the 
building,  at  convenient  distances  from  each  other 


